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Difficilia Quae Pulchra 


By Cuarues C. Mirrow 
Carleton College, Northfield, Minnesota 

The time is past when four years of Latin, three years 
of Greek, and two years of a modern language (German 
or French) was considered a normal requirement for 
admission to candidacy for the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts. Quite naturally the province of the college teacher 
of the classics has been narrowed in consequence. His 
students are no longer qualified for the advanced work 
that was once taken for granted as the proper content 
of college and university courses. Few high schools re- 
main in which Greek is taught. And it is becoming in- 
creasingly common for colleges to offer—in some few 
cases, to require—as part of the first-two-years work 
not merely courses in Cicero’s orations and in Vergil’s 
Aeneid, but even in first year Latin and Caesar as well. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Latin teachers in 
our secondary schools are no longer as well equipped for 
their work as was formerly the case. The situation is 
aggravated by the fact that too often school admin- 
istrators who are themselves unacquainted with Latin 
are inclined to think that anyone who has had two years 
of the subject in high school is ipso facto qualified to 
teach these same courses. 

Perhaps the most alarming tendency of modern edu- 
eational practice is the increasingly widespread belief 
that any subject is just as valuable to the student as any 
other. Under such conditions, it is not surprising that 
domestic science, typing, and history have largely sup- 
planted the serious study of the natural sciences, mathe- 
matics, and foreign languages in the high-school eur- 
riculum. A difficult subject, however important and 
valuable, stands little chance when placed in free com- 
petition with what is both attractive and easy. 

Furthermore, when half of the student’s time is 
devoted to the required English and Social Science, there 
is relatively little opportunity for an earnest student to 
obtain the solid courses that are still fundamental to a 
liberal education. 

Our particular problem as Latin teachers is, therefore, 
only part of a larger and more scrious general situation. 
We are called upon to aid in finding a remedy for a 
pernicious and debilitating influence in modern educa- 
tional practice. What must we do? 

(1) First, we must not lose heart. The situation is 
serious, but by no means hopeless. The fact remains that 
the actual number of students of elementary Latin in the 
United States today is still very great. Never has the 
teacher of Latin had a greater opportunity. 

(2) Such a chance must not be lost. We who have 
faith in the value of the classics must insist upon certain 
fundamental necessities : 


a) The proper preparation of Latin teachers. This 
seareely requires further comment. 

The importance of drill and the absolute mastery 
of the forms and syntax of the language—even 
at the cost of less emphasis upon models of 
ancient structures and objects in wood or in 
soap, elaborately illustrated notebooks, Latin 
plays, Roman banquets, and other extra-curricu- 
lar activities that belong in the Latin Club rather 
than in the classroom. 


A more concerted effort to bring before pupils 
and their parents alike a realization of the im- 
portance of a knowledge of Latin grammar for 
the proper use of English; and of Roman his- 
tory as the essential pre-requisite for any study 
of the social sciences. We should be the last to 
deplore the serious study of our mother tongue. 
But it needs to be adequately taught. Latin is 
its souree — and its foundation. 

Since the days of The Classical Investigation some of 
us have been perhaps overzealous in our endeavor to 
make Latin interesting. We have weakened its power as 
an educational foree by diluting it, by teaching almost 
everything except Latin Grammar and Syntax. And to 
my mind the study of Latin Prose Composition is indis- 
pensable as the means of gaining a mastery of vocabu- 
lary and forms and language structure: it is the prac- 
tical application of the rules. 

I would advocate, then, a somewhat different ap- 
proach: the recognition of the fact that Latin is diffi- 
cult and therefore worthy of serious study. Let the 
interest of the student rest on the sure foundation of his 
pride in achievement. 

We should enlist the cooperation of teachers of Eng- 
lish and of History, and make clear to school executives 
the vital importance of this study to which we have 
devoted our lives. 

I should be the last to belittle the many other values 
of the classics. But the primary task of the teacher of 
elementary Latin, it seems to me, is the inculeation of an 
understanding of grammar as essential to speech : 


b) 


¢) 


All the peaks soar, but one the rest excels! 


Let us strive to attain to this height of achievement: 
giving our students a mastery of the language. 


We regret we can do no more in the present issue than 
eall attention to two splendid Oxford books just off the 
press: The Oxford Book of Greek Verse and its eom- 
panion, The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation 
(each $3.00). Here is joy for the teacher of Greek. Write 
for more information to the Oxford U. Press, 114 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Sixty-six 


A Glimpse of Indo-European 
By CuHauncey Epaar FIncH 
Saint Louis University 

Scholars are now generally agreed that most of the 
languages spoken in Europe in the past, most of those 
spoken on that continent at present, and many of the 
ancient and modern languages of Asia derive from one 
common mother tongue. We designate these languages 
as Indo-European (IE) and the hypothetical parent 
speech as Primitive Indo-European. Comparative philol- 
ogy, to which we owe the knowledge of these facts, is of 
relatively recent origin. It was in 1833, when Franz 
Bopp published his epochal ‘‘Vergleichende Gram- 
matik’’, that this science may be said to have had its 
birth. 

Just when and where Primitive IE was spoken is a 
question that has elicited a vast amount of speculation. 
Some philologists set its date at 3000 B. C. We have 
more abundant evidence regarding the geographical area 
over which it had spread. But here, too, it is possible to 
draw only tentative conclusions. The word for snow in 
almost every language belonging to the family can be 
traced to a single root. The existence of these cognate 
forms proves rather conclusively that the speakers of 
Primitive IE were familiar with the physical entity we 
call snow. Hence, if we may assume that climatic condi- 
tions were then essentially the same in various parts of 
the world as they are now, we may argue that these peo- 
ple must have lived either in the temperate or in the 
arctic zone. A comparison of existing IE languages 
shows that the words for wolf and bear in the majority 
of them are each traceable to a common root. We are not 
entirely safe, however, in assuming that the speakers of 
the mother tongue applied these names to the same ani- 
mals to which modern speakers apply them. We know of 
many cases in which migrating tribes, upon coming into 
contact with new animals and plants, apply to them 
names that had formerly belonged to different animals 
and plants. There is a slight possibility that something 
similar may have happened in the ease of the two words 
wolf and bear. But at the same time it requires a rather 
lengthy stretch of the imagination to conceive of several 
groups of people independently using an old name to 
designate the same new animal. In all probability, there- 
fore, these early people meant the same thing by the 
hypothetical word *wlkwos that we mean by wolf, and 
the same thing by *rkthos that the Greeks meant by 
arktos.! On this assumption, we may exclude from the 
list of possible dwelling places of the early IE-speaking 
peoples those regions in which the two animals did not 
exist. Despite these limitations, however, we still have 
many locations extending over a territory of broad scope 
from which to choose a spot to be designated as the orig- 
inal IE home. Many scholars at the present time think 
the neighborhood of the North shore of the Black Sea 
fulfills the requirements better than any other place. 

But be this as it may. The teacher of high-school Latin 
or Greek will at once ask: Suppose we do know in what 


1[Our readers will kindly pardon our inability to transliterate 
more accurately. The 1 and the r in the two words should be 
understood as syllabic; also the th in the word for bear is only 
approximate.—Edit. | 
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part of the world there once upon a time lived a people 
that spoke Indo-European — a hypothetical language, 
after all, and one of which even scholars can form no 
exact mental picture—, of what use is the knowledge of 
this fact to the pupil of high-school age? Well, if we can 
see no immediate use in such knowledge, it might still be 
preposterous to claim that it is useless. A desire to learn 
something about his own past has ever been pre-eminent 
among man’s numerous intellectual aspirations. Have 
we not all of us at some time met with some enthusiast 
who spent his spare time in trying to trace his family 
tree? And had it not been for this natural urge, call it 
curiosity if you will, would Herodotus have written his 
‘‘History,’’ that fascinating account which blends fact 
and fiction in so wonderful a manner? And again, had 
there been no Herodotus, it is not easy to say what 
course the writing of history would have taken in later 
ages. Of course, ancient historiography is a chapter by 
itself; but this much is certain, that even today it does 
serve a very practical purpose in that it challenges the 
modern scientific mind and stirs it to a noble endeavor 
to investigate and sift fact from fiction. As a result, 
scholars now know that there is less legend in Herodotus 
than they were once inclined to believe. The same is true 
of the study of the Indo-European man and his lan- 
guage. The advance that has been made upon Bopp’s 
Grammatik is so enormous that today none but the spe- 
cialist reads that work. Of all this, it seems possible, and 
even stimulating, to give even the high-school pupil a 
glimpse. It ought surely to be an intellectual pleasure 
to him to be startled into the recognition of the fact 
that, although we know so little about that mysterious 
people called the Indo-Europeans, yet even we today are 
actually speaking their language. For our immediate 
purposes in teaching the elements of Latin or Greek, 
we may be amply satisfied if our pupils know the con- 
jugation of the Latin fero and the Greek phero, and 
know, moreover, that both words mean the same action 
that we express by the verb bear. But it is a further 
step in their mental development if we not merely tell 
them what is obvious, namely, that Latin fero and Greek 
phero derive from the same root, but also show them 
the less obvious, namely, how it is, and how we know, 
that the English verb bear, in spite of its appearance, 
is a legitimate child of that IE forebear. After all, 
the processes by which the original word has grown into 
its present shape are the same that are at work in the 
changes which our own English has undergone, and is 
still undergoing under our own eyes. A glimpse of all 
this, for there can be question of no more than giving 
young pupils a glimpse, satisfies their curiosity and 
serves as a healthy stimulus to reach after more extended 
knowledge. 


Moreover, much attention is being given in our modern 
way of teaching Latin and Greek to word borrowing. 
For instance, we tell our students that the words dentist 
and dental are borrowed from Latin dens, dentis. This, 
to be sure, is a sufficiently important phase of our clas- 
sical teaching; but a mere listing of borrowed elements 
does not tell the whole story or even the most interesting 
part of the story. It is not until the student learns, for 
instance, how by a series of very simple phonetic changes 
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the same IE roct which produced Latin dens, dentis, 
also gave rise to Greek o-dous, o-dontos and to English 
tooth, that he begins to realize the full import of the 
close relationship between these so-called IE languages. 
For now he learns to rise from conerete specimens of 
three different languages to a perception of that higher 
and more abstract entity which we call ‘‘Language.’’ 

It is a well-known trick for opponents of Latin to say 
that Latin is dead. To a linguist such language is sheer 
nonsense. A small boy does not ‘‘die’’ on becoming a 
man and changing the features of boyhood for those 
of a maturer age. From the hour of birth to the day 
of death, the cells of the human body pass through a 
constant process of renewal, while leaving the personal 
identity intact. So it is with every language that con- 
tinues to be spoken by large masses of people. As it 
passes from generation to generation, it undergoes 
changes, but these changes are as natural to language 
as the process called metabolism is natural to man. Here, 
again, is something even the high-school pupil ean be 
brought to understand. A few apt illustrations will 
bring home to him the fact that the Romance languages 
are legitimate developments of Latin, just as Latin itself 
is a natural development from the IE parent speech. 
No linguist speaks of ‘‘corruption of language’’: growth 
and development are his favorite terms to designate the 
changes. And, just as IE lives on in the IE languages, 
so Latin lives on in the Romance languages: French, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, Provencal, Catalan, and 
Rumanian. 

The story of Greek is even more interesting. Old 
Greek lives on in Modern Greek or Romaiec. The ravages 
of time have left fewer traces on its brow than they have 
left on that of the sister-tongue, Latin. Only such 
branches of the IE family as Gothic, the ancient Eastern 
Germanic branch, which has given rise to none of the 
spoken dialects of today, can truly be said to be dead. 
In dealing with Latin we might have used a more exact 
analogy if, instead of comparing it to a growing human 
body, we had likened it to the twig of a tree which ean- 
not be recognized after several seasons of growth be- 
cause it has become a large limb with numerous branches 
of its own. Similarly, Gothic might be described as a 
dead branch of the IE language tree,—though one that 
has not been broken off, since the scientist may still study 
its texture as revealed in the lifeless timber of the small 
amount of Gothie literature that has survived. 

Linguistics as a separate branch of study is beyond 
the high-school level, and none would dare burden or 
confuse the pupil’s mind with doubtful theories of which 
there are many that still await more thorough investi- 
gation. Nevertheless, it is equally plain that high-school 
teachers need a solid grounding in more than the ele- 
ments of comparative grammar; first, in order to be able 
to stimulate, as occasion may suggest, the growing curi- 
osity of their pupils, and, secondly, to save themselves 
from blundering when they do see fit to enter upon a 
field in which it is easier to blunder than to tell the 
truth. One has to know a great deal to be able to tell 
the little that is known. 


Change and progress are not synonyms. 
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Reasons for Electing Latin in College 
By Huau P. O’NEIL, S. J. 
University of Detroit 

1. Your success in college will depend greatly upon 
the group of students with which you will be most 
closely associated. The more intellectually ambitious 
they will be, the easier it will be for you to develop the 
best that is in you. For many years at the University 
of Detroit, it has been noticed that the leaders in publie 
speaking, English, and philosophy, not to speak of other 
fields, have usually been Latin students. This is all the 
more significant in view of the fact that less than three 
per cent of the student body are enrolled in the Latin 
Department. Some people say that the success of these 
students is due to Latin; others say that they would 
have been equally successful even though they had never 
taken Latin. We shall not discuss that point now. The 
fact remains that Latin students constitute an ambitious 
and a successful group. Their company will be an in- 
spiration to you. 

2. Write down the names of the people who advise 
you not to take Latin. How many of them ever studied 
Latin themselves? How many had more than two years? 
What do such people know about Latin? They may be 
successful in terms of dollars and cents, but do you 
consider them educated? How many people who have 
had Latin in college advise you not to follow their 
example? 

3. Are you going to take up Law? Legal terminology 
fairly bristles with Latin expressions. The solution of 
legal problems requires the same kind of analysis that 
is developed in Latin class. Much of a lawyer’s work 
consists in determining exactly what is the meaning of 
this law, or that clause in a contract or in a will. Often- 
times the solution hinges on the precise meaning of a 
given word, just as is the case in translating a Latin 
sentence. 

4. Perhaps you are going to be a doctor. Medical 
terms are practically all taken from Latin or Greek. 
Moreover, a doctor’s success depends greatly on his 
power of making a correct diagnosis. He must construct 
a ‘‘picture’’ of his patient’s condition by putting to- 
gether the various symptoms that he has observed. He 
must observe with an eagle eye; no detail is without 
significance. He must see what is there, not what he 
wants to see. Such minute and careful piecing together 
of data is practiced in Latin class. This training is 
rigorous. That is why so few students stay at Latin. 
They cannot ‘‘stand the gaff.’’ 

5. Do you intend to prepare yourself for a teaching 
career in literature, journalism, history, or philosophy? 
If so, you will need Latin. All European literatures, 
including English, have sprouted from Latin. They are 
full of references to Latin thought and literature. Most 
of them came into being at a time when all the educated 
people of Europe talked and wrote Latin. In history 
many of the source documents are in Latin. All the 
great Catholic philosophers wrote their books in Latin. 

6. Read the Atlantic Monthly, Vol. CLIII (1934), 
page 160, and let Johnson O’Connor tell you what he 


found out about business executives. He conducted a 
(Continued on p. 68) 
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As June approaches, it is a comfort to feel that the 
CLassicAL BULLETIN has been so fortunate as to be able 
to pursue its original policy during the nine months just 
passed. There was something in every issue to stimulate 
interest in the classics and help our readers to make 
Latin and Greek efficient instruments of education. We 
thank both our contributors for submitting articles, short 
papers, or brief notices, and our subscribers, most of 
whom have been with us now for fourteen years. 


The profession of the classics teacher is in many re- 
spects an enviable one. [Forgetting the world around 
him, he disappears for a time—only to enter into the 
glory that was Greece or Rome. Laden with the spoils 
of a glorified past, he comes back willing and qualified 
to brighten the cheerless present. The dark, repulsive 
spots in Greek or Roman civilization he either does not 
see at all, or sees only through the mild reflected light 
ot intervening centuries. ‘‘ Behind us, as we go, all things 
assume pleasing forms, as clouds do far off. Not only 
things familiar and stale, but even the tragic and ter- 
rible, are comely, as they take their place in the pictures 
ot memory.’’ (Emerson) Individual Greeks and Romans 
must have passed through harrowing scenes at times; 
but even these the classics teacher can view calmly when 
he regards them through an artist’s mind and finds them 
inseribed on the ennobling pages of literature. In all 
the happenings of the past, whether joyful or painful, 
he recognizes that ‘‘there is a great responsible Thinker 
and Actor working wherever a man works.’’ There is 
a further element of joy in the fact that the minds upon 
which he is privileged to radiate his own genial disposi- 
tion are the most plastic of all, so that in impressing 
these he is really molding the hope of the future. His 
classroom is the world in miniature. 


His whole life, then, if he so wills, moves in an orbit 
of light and cheer. 
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study (under the auspices of the ‘‘Human Engineering 
Laboratories’) for the purpose of determining which 
abilities were the common property of business execu- 
tives as a body. He found that the outstanding and 
universal characteristic of presidents and vice-presidents 
of business firms is a large English vocabulary. In ability 
to identify the meanings of English words, no other 
group, not even college professors, scored as high as 
these captains of commerce. Further study indicated 
that the possession of a copious vocabulary preceded 
business success. In other words, it is a pre-requisite, 
not an effect. At least two-thirds »f the words in the 
English language are nothing but “atin words with 
slight modifications. Sometimes a single Latin word 
serves as the core of dozens of English words. This 
should make it evident that the study of Latin is the 
best means of developing English vocabulary. 

7. Modern life requires the possession of many dif- 
ferent types of skill. The more you have the better. 
Some of these skills can be initiated in school, in the 
so-called practical courses. Most of them are learned 
best in professional schools, or in actual practice in the 
newspaper office, the business office, the scientific labo- 
ratory. Skill makes a man a good machine; it never 
makes him a great leader, an organizer, a master mind. 
It does not even make him a good ‘‘trouble-shooter.”’ 
These super-qualities require the possession of super- 
skill, a master skill that will co-ordinate machine skills 
and produce a dynamic personality, a high-powered 
executive, a man of vision and originality. The great 
super-skill is the power of abstract thinking, the power 
of grasping the inmost nature of things and of not being 
content with making a list of outward appearances. All 
inventions and planned discoveries are the result of 
abstract thinking; all ability to solve new problems must 
be based upon something more than skill. Skill is the 
product of practice and habit, and is helpless in the face 
of new problems precisely because they are new. The 
super-skill of abstract reasoning is best developed by 
courses in philosophy, but to get the maximum profit 
from philosophy the mind must first be prepared by 
preliminary training such as Latin gives. To start a 
Diesel engine you must first pump the fuel into the 
eylinder under high pressure. Latin is the priming 
pump for the Diesel engine of philosophy. 

8. Great leaders must be great organizers. What is 
an organizer? An organizer is a man who can take hold 
of a complicated situation, analyze it into its component 
parts, and then arrange those parts according to some 
system of classification. An organizer must be a good 
classifier, a man with a mind like a post-office, equipped 
with compartments, and chutes, and conveyors, able to 
sort and distribute anything that comes along. Most 
people have minds like corner mail boxes, filled with 
letters and packages for all points east and west, and 
not able to do anything about them until the mail truck 
comes along and relieves the congestion. If you have 
a mail-box mind, nothing will do you much good. How- 
ever, if you have space for a post-office, Latin will install 
the compartments, the chutes, and the other equipment 
necessary for keeping things moving. Latin provides 
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you with categories for the classification of ideas. It 
teaches you how to construct categories of your own to 
take care of new situations. Anybody who can ‘‘spot’’ 
genitives, and ablatives, and subjunctives, and meta- 
phors, will easily find a way to classify things and 
people, and ideas in the practical business of life. 

9. A utilitarian education makes a man a slave of 
his environment, a member of a chain gang who must 
move with his group. At best he is like a rider on a 
perpetual merry-go-round who can never get off to see 
the rest of the show. He is foreed to be content with 
the kind of good time that the merry-go-round can give 
him. Such a man ean never get any fresh ideas, fresh 
interests, or fresh ambitions. He must think what his 
crowd thinks, like what they like, and store away in 
moth balls any part of his personality that is not in 
style with the little group that makes up his world. A 
liberal education frees a man from this slavery. He does 
not have to depend on his little group for ideas. His 
superior education gives him a special radio set with 
which he can pick up the ideas of the great minds of 
the present and the past. You cannot fool him on a 
new theory, because he recognizes it as the ghost of an 
old theory that died of anaemia some time or other 
during the past two thousand years. You cannot trick 
him with any exaggerated hopes or fears for the future 
of the race, because he has studied human nature from 
Ramses to Roosevelt and knows what not to expect. On 
rainy days he is not at the merey of the modern broad- 
east or the bridge table, for he can always pick up a 
high-class book in any field from biography to scienee— 
and wish that time would not pass so quickly. 


Shade and Coolness in Vergil’s Pastorals 


By ARNALDO BENEDETTO, S. J. 
Spring Hill College, Mobile, Alabama 

The very first line of the first Eclogue introduces a 
touch that runs right through Vergil’s bucolie poems: 
Tityre, tu patulae recubans sub tegmine fagi. Tityrus, 
reclining beneath the protecting shade of a wide-spréad- 
ing beech tree, playing in a carefree manner on a slender 
reed pipe, and making the woodland re-echo with the 
praises of Amaryllis, is a well-drawn, conerete image of 
the mood which the poet wishes to create throughout 
his pastoral portrayals. By many a deft and delicate 
stroke, he expresses the joyous, childishly fretful, and 
unconstrained manners of his shepherds, and in turn 
makes his readers forget themselves for the nonce, leave 
their worries and weariness, and join the shepherds in 
their ease and gaiety, their bantering, and their com- 
plaining. 

One element out of many in Vergil’s artistry is his 
skilfull description of the rural shades in the setting of 
most of the Eclogues. The coolness of thickly-foliaged 
trees, the banks of meandering streams, and the delight- 
ful interior of some shady grot give a suitable back- 
ground to the pictures of the shepherds and create the 
proper atmosphere for their lightsome music. 

The first Eclogue opens with a reference to the shady 
beech trees. The exiled Meliboeus, thinking with acute 
feeling on his unhappy lot, 
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Nos patriae fines et dulcia linquimus arva: 
Nos patriam fugimus.... 

comments on Tityrus who is lentus in umbra. If we 
link this Eclogue with the ninth, we may infer that 
Meliboeus is reminded, by the sight of Tityrus under 
the beech tree, of a particular spot near the well-loved 
steading from which he has so recently been expelled; 
for in the ninth, when Lycidas and Moeris are speaking 
ot the peasants’ enforced evacuation of their agelli, men- 
tion is made of the veteres, iam fracta cacumina, fagos. 
Further on in the first Eclogue, after Tityrus, little re- 
sponsive to the misfortunes of another, has sounded a 
paean in honor of his deliverer and given an excited ac- 
count of his own good luck, Meliboeus interposes, 

Fortunate senex, ergo tua rura manebunt .. . 

Fortunate senex, hic, inter fiumina nota 

Et fontes sacros, frigus captabis opacum! 
What is here said may be better appreciated when we 
see the same ideas developed in Vergil’s tribute to rural 
life (Georgic II, 458-540), where he says (467-471) that 
in the country 


. - Secura quies et nescia failere vita, 
Dives opum variarum, at latis otia fundis 
(Speluncae, vivique lacus, et frigida Tempe, 
Mugitusque boum, mollesque sub arbore somni) 
Non absunt... 

Finally, after Meliboeus has noted the contrast, Ite 
meae, quondam felix pecus, ite capellae, Tityrus is 
roused to a show of interest and pity, Hic tamen hance 
mecum poteras requiescere noctem, and, mentioning the 
inducements of his larder, brings the first Eclogue to a 
close with the exquisite lines, 

Et iam summa procul villarum culmina fumant, 
Maioresque cadunt altis de montibus umbrae. 

The second Eclogue opens and ends with a similar set- 
ting. The lovelorn Corydon inter densas, wmbrosa 
cacumina, fagos Adsidue veniebat. He begins his foolish 
and impetuous plaint during the heat of the day: 

Nune etiam pecudes umbras et frigora captant; 
Nune virides etiam occultant spineta lacertos .. . 
Sole sub ardenti resonant arbusta cicadis. 
Absorbed in self, he whiles away the whole afternoon. 
When, with the fox’s regret at missing the unattainable 
grapes, he quits his songful daydreaming, he returns to 
a consciousness of the world about him, and notices that 
... aratra iugo referunt suspensa iuvenci, 
Et sol crescentes decedens duplicat umbras. 

Passing over the altercation of the third Eclogue, and 
the paulo maiora of the majestic fourth, we find that 
the fifth again lays the scene in surroundings suggestive 
of shade and coolness. Mopsus consents to join Menaicas 
in musie and song, and to the latter’s question: Hic 
corylis mixtas inter consedimus ulmos? he ventures to 
suggest : 

Sive sub incertas Zephyris motantibus umbras, 
Sive antro potius succedimus. Aspice, ut antrum 
Silvestris raris sparsit labrusca racemis. 
They select the vine-covered grot: successimus antro. 
Menaleas is greatly impressed by Mopsus’ dirge for 
Daphnis, finding it 
Quale sopor fessis in gramine, quale per aestum 
Dulcis aquae saliente sitim restinguere rivo. 
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It is likewise in the recesses of a woodland cave that 
Chromis and Mansyllos (VI, 13) come upon the good- 
natured Silenus, ‘‘the poet-satyr, whom the laughing 
shepherd bound with flowers.’’ The effects of ‘‘the night 
before’’ (hesterno .. . Iaccho) are rather apparent in 
Silenus, but the shepherds have little difficulty in per- 
suading him to fulfill his promise by singing them a 
song on many themes,—from cosmology to Philomela—, 
until evening sets in, as invito processit Vesper Olympo. 

Consistent with the preceding poems is the setting for 
the seventh Hclogue. Daphnis sub arguta consederat 
ilice. He invites Meliboeus: requisce sub wmbra, and to- 
gether they wait for Corydon and Thyrsis to come and 
give their flocks a refreshing drink: 

Hue ipsi potum venient per prata iuvenci; 
Hie virides tenera praetexit arundine ripas 
Mincius... 
The newcomers begin amoebean verses, and one of Cory- 
don’s most beautiful passages is this: 
Muscosi fontes et somno mollior herba, 
Et quae vos rara viridis tegit arbutus umbra, 
Solstitium pecori defendite; iam venit aestas 
Torrida; iam laeto turgent in palmite gemmae. 

The early dawn, when the excessive coolness of the 
night has departed, and the morning dew is most 
delicious to the herds, is, ir ‘he eighth Eclogue, the occa- 
sion for a song by Damon and Alphesiboeus, a marvelous 
song indeed, rivalling, perhaps, that of Orpheus (VIII, 
1-5). 

The shade so dear to rural folk is held out in the ninth 
Eclogue as an invitation to the nymph Galatea: 

Hue ades, o Galatea; quis est nam ludus in undis? 
Hic ver purpureum, varios hic flumina circum 
Fundit humus flores, hie candida populus antro 
Imminet, et lentae texunt umbracula vites. 

Hue ades; insani feriant sine litora fluctus. 

In the tenth, again, it is under the shade of an over- 
hanging rock that the languishing Gallus is found. Envy- 
ing the life of the musical herdsmen, and longing for 
his absent sweetheart, Gallus bursts out into a fervent 
address : 

Hie gelidi fontes, hic mollia prata, Lycori, 
Hie nemus; hie ipso tecum consumerer aevo. 

But, eheu, even the poet enamoured of rural scene and 
pastoral shade tires of the very umbra that has lent its 
charm to the settings of his Eclogues! He chants his 
hymn of love and bids farewell to the Muses: 

Haec sat erit, divae, vestrum cecinisse poetam, 
Dum sedet et gracili fiscellam texit hibisco, 
Pierides! 

It is worthy of note that, just as Vergil closes several 
individual Eclogues with a hint of the approach of eve- 
ning, so, too, at the end of the entire series, the coming 
of night warns him to lay aside forever the shepherd’s 
flute and song. The abrupt close seems out of tune with 
the dominant note of the Eclogues: ‘‘We must cease 
singing because the evening shades are hurtful to 
singers!’’ Let us say, then, that in the poet’s symbolism 
the wmbrae, elsewhere suggestive of refreshment, are 
now a subtle poetie device hiding his emotion, his grief, 
into which the thought of Gallus has thrown him. To a 
poet, nature is full of symbols, now of this mood, now 
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of that. And may we not also see in the closing lines 
Vergil’s farewell to all pastoral poetry? 

Surgamus: solet esse gravis cantantibus umbra; 

luniperi gravis umbra; nocent et frugibus umbrae. 

Ite domum saturae, venit Hesperus, ite capellae. 

Like his contemporaries, young Vergil was drawn into 
the Hellenistic atmosphere, and, like them, he paid his 
tribute, in these very Hclogues, to the spirit of pastoral 
song. But unlike his contemporaries, whether he knew 
it or not, he could not forever be enthralled by this 
artificial shepherd life. The time was to come when he 
would ‘‘rise’’ to sterner tasks. Hurtful to the best in a 
poet (gravis cantantibus) is this everlasting Arcadian 
dallying. From under the tegmen fagi he would stand 
forth one day and teach his countrymen a useful art: 
falce premes umbras (Georgics I 156), and would, later 
still, give us glimpses of the dark and weird world be- 
low: amas descendit ad umbras (Aeneid IV 404); Di, 
quibus imperium est animarum, umbraeque silentes (VI 
264); and Vitaque cum gemilu fugit indignata sub 
umbra (the last line in the Aeneid). When all is said, 
there hovers round our picture of Vergil an umbra of 
sweet, sad thoughtfulness, that endears him as much to 
us as the wmbra of the Eclogues endeared the woodland 
to that shepherd folk.1 


1 The word umbra occurs in Vergil’s works over 120 times. 


The Commonplaces of Antiphon 


By A. S. J. 
Inisfada, Manhasset, Long Island, N. Y. 

The commonplaces (loct communes or topoi koinoi) 
played, as we know, an important part in all Greek ora- 
tory. Their invention is ascribed to Gorgias and Teisias,! 
Protagoras, Prodikos, Hippias, and Thrasymachus.? 
They are, therefore, Sophistic in origin, and, in fact, it 
is one of the gravest charges preferred against the 
Sophists, in Contra Sophistas, attributed to Alkidamas," 
that they relied too much upon these artificial categories 
and pigeonholes. 

This paper deals primarily with the use Antiphon 
made of the commonplaces, for he was the first to apply 
them to forensic oratory or the oratory of the courtroom. 
The peculiar type of courtroom commonplace ean be 
studied under four heads: in reference to the judges, to 
the facts of the ease, to the speaker, and to his opponents. 


Of the commonplaces that concern the judges, prob- 
ably the most frequently used was the ewnoias aitesis 
or plea for impartial hearing. Second speakers usually 
stressed the fact that they were in a more difficult posi- 
tion because the other side’s case had been heard first 
(elatton echein, elatteisthai: ef. Antiphon 5.4 ff.; Andok. 
1.6 ff., 4.7; Isok. Antid. 14 ff.; Isaios 8.5; Dem. De Cor. 
3 ff.). 

Again, the jury must be impressed with their own im- 
portance, because in them lay the ultimate decision, the 
telos (Gorgias Pro Palamede 36; Ant. 5.89, 6.6; Andok. 
3.41). This was developed in at least five ways. Firsi, 
the decision was shown to be incontrovertible (Ant. 
5.87-89, 6.4-6) ; as having a wide concern and liability 
to scandal (Ant. 6.49-51; Andok. 1.103 ff., 149; Lys. 
12.35; Aischines Contra Ktes. 254). Thirdly, the jury 
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would ‘‘share in the crime’’ by giving a wrong decision 
(Ant. 4.1.3, 3.3.12, 4.2.8; Lys. 22.17 f.). Fourthly, they 
were urged to ‘‘avoid later regret’’ (Ant. 2.4.12, 5.71 f.; 
Andok. 3.41; Aisch. Contra Ktes. 233). And lastly, great 
emphasis was laid on the existence of avenging spirits, 
aliteriot (Ant. 4.1.3, 3.3.12, 4.2.8, and compare 2.3.10, 
3.4.9), and on the plight of the dishonored dead (Lys. 
12.99 f.; Lykurgos 149 f.; Deinarchos Contra Philokl. 
23; Aisch. Contra Ktes. 244 ff., 259 f.). 

The second division of loci concerns the facts of the 
case. Here belongs the argument that was known as the 
mark of the true sophist, the to eikos.4 This, and its 
multifarious varieties, we find in the repertoire of all 
the orators without exception—even Demosthenes (e. g 
in his ‘‘proof’’ that Aischines was the tool of Philip, 
De Cor. 139-151; in his deductions from the lives of 
Aischines’ parents, ibid., 129-131). A rarer species of 
this was an argument from akribeia, or the ‘‘strict 
truth’’ (Ant. 3.2.2 ff.; 3.3.3), which seems to be closely 
linked with the logos-ergon antithesis (Antisthenes Aias 
7-8; Ant. 3.3.3 f.; 3.4.9; 6.29-31, 47; Lys. 7.30),—a 
usage found so frequently in the sophists.® 

A favorite device was to divert attention from the 
business in hand by expanding on some noble and ad- 
mirable topic (such as in Ant. 4.1.1 ff.; Isaios 8.12; 
Dem. De Cor. 60-72; 199-207).6 Of these devices the 
most favored topic seems to have been the Laws (ef. 
Ant. 5.14; 6.2; Andok. 1.82 f.; Lys. 1.34-36; Aisch. Ktes. 
2; Dem. De Cor. 6-7). Similar was the spirited recol- 
lection of Marathon, Salamis, Leuktra, the heroes of old 
(Andok. 1.107 f.; Lys. 2.21 ff.; Isok. 4.96 ff.; Dem. De 
Cor. 208; 9.23).7 

Our third division of the loci deals with the cireum- 
stances cf the speaker himself. Here must be mentioned 
the argument from kerdos, or, generally, ‘‘motive’’ 
(Gorg. Pro Palamede 13 f.; Ant. 5.57 ff.). Then there 
is the argument from inexperience in public speaking, 
used almost ad nauseam (e. g. Ant. 1.1; 5.1 ff.; Andok. 
1.1 ff.; Lys. 19.1; 12.3). Under this eategory, too, may 
be considered a strange variety of the probabile ex vita, 
which we may call the argument from the ‘‘liturgies.’’ 
The speaker might adduce the fact that he always paid 
his taxes, made lavish expenditures as trierarch, was 
faithful to his duties as choragus (Ant. 2.2.12; 5.77; 
Andok. 4.42; Lys. 7.13; 12.20; 18.21; 19.57; 25.12 f.; 
Isaios 5.45; Dem. De Cor. 257, 267). 

Sometimes the accused even called upon the omens of 
the gods (semeia), attesting that, had he committed the 
crime in question, there would have been evidence of 
his preventing the sacrifices, of bringing ill luck upon 
those in his company. (See Ant. 5.81 ff.; Andok. 1.137 
ff.; Lys. 6.20.8) As another point in his favor he 
would consider his readiness to present witnesses or 
slaves for torture (Ant. 1.11 f.; 5.88, 84; 6.27 f.; Andok. 
1.64—where he offers his own son). 

The last class of topoi concerned the opponent in the 
ease. Of this we may consider five varieties. The first 
is the complaint against illegal methods of prosecution. 
Thus in Ant. 5.9 ff. the defendant claims he was arrested 
as a ‘‘malefactor’’ or felon, but prosecuted as a ‘‘mur- 
derer.’? Somewhat similar is the reasoning in 6.34-43, 
as well as in Dem. De Cor. 12-13. 
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Secondly, the speaker might style his accusers 
‘‘calumniators’’ rather than ‘‘prosecutors’’—perhaps a 
veiled threat of counteraction for libel (as, for example, 
in Ant. 3.4.1-2; 4.3.6; 5.78-80; Dem. De Cor. 123). 
Thirdly, it was common to accuse the prosecutors of 
unlawful attempts upon the defendant’s life or prop- 
erty. The stereotyped proem of Lysias’ Speech for 
Aristophanes’ Property (19) is typically illustrative. 
(Compare Andok. 1.1 ff.; Ant. 2.2.11; 4.2.7; Philinos 
Fr. 4 [Spengel], Lys. 16.1). Such a topie was treated 
in a variety of ways; often it went so far as to accuse 
the prosecutor of the crime in question (ef. Ant. 2.2.11; 
3.2.10; 4.2.7; 5.11 f., 59; Andok. 1.30; Lys. 21.20; 
25.29 ff.).9 


Lastly, there is a locus of great interest, the status 
translationis, or the untimeliness of the prosecution — 
asserting that, if the prosecutor had been sure of his 
ease, he would not have delayed in preferring charges. 
There are many varieties of this locus, but examples of 
the strict translatio may be found in Ant. 6.44 f.; Dem. 
De Cor. 22, 83, 117, 188, al. It has been the basis of 
much diseussion.!° 


1 Plat. Phaedr. 267 A. 

2 Quintilian Institut. Orat. 3. 1. 12. 

314 (Blass). 

4 For a modern treatment, see A. Guillemin, “Les survivances 
de la rhétorique,” Etudes Classiques, 1937, VI. 497-504. 

5 Herakl. Fr. 48; Epicharm. Fr. 39; Ant. Soph. Fr. 56; Demokr. 
Irs. 55, 145, 302 (Diels). Compare the antithesis of “truth” and 
“opinion” in Parmen. Fr. 1. 28-30 and Gorgias Helen 10-11. 

6 Cf. F. P. Donnelly, S. J., Persuasive Speech (Kenedy; 1931), 
p. 60. 

7 Pindar P,. 1. 75 ff. On Demosthenes, see Hermog. III 246 f. 
(Walz), and Longinus On the Sublime 16. 

8 Aisch, Septem 597-609; Kur. El. 1354; Hor. Carm, 3.2.26. 

9 Cf. Meier and A, P.2 856-864. 

10 F, P. Donnelly, S. J., “The Argument used seventy-two times 
in the Crown Speech pe Demosthenes, ” CW 1935, XXVIIT 153-156. 
Cf. also Cie. De Inv. 1.16; Auct. ad Herenn, 1.12.22; Volkmann 
Hermagoras (Stettin 1865), p. 25 f. and note. 


Interscholastic Latin Contest, 1937-1938 


Held on December 14, 1937, between all the Jesuit high schools 
of the Middle West with the followi ing results: 
1. Kenneth Hayes, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Ill. 
2. Joseph Grau, Marquette U. High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
3. Bernard D. Fagan, Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
4. Earl Dore, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Il. 
5. Clarence A. Wagner, Campion, Prairie du Chien, Wis. 
6. James S. Thale, Loyola High, Chicago, Il. 
7. Francis Gorman, St. Ignatius High, Chicago, Ill. 
8. G. Ratterman, St. Louis U. High, St. Louis, Mo. 
9. John Harding, Creighton U. High, Omaha, Neb. 
10. Fr. Kloeppel, St. Louis U. High, St. Louis, Mo. 
Total points: St. Ignatius 21; ‘Campion 14; Marquette 9; 
Loyola 5; St. Louis 4; Creighton 2. 


Intercollegiate Latin Contest, 1937-1938 


Held on March 31, 1938, and participated in by all the Jesuit 
a ' of the Middle West with the following awards: 
David Dooley, St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo. 
V. BE. Smith, Xavier U., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Richard Garvey, Loyola U., Chicago, Til. 
Jos. Schmidt, Rockhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
Edward Flaherty, Rockhurst, Kansas City, Mo. 
Phil Curtis, Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
Robert H. Fox, Xavier U., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
William Moffitt, St. Louis U., St. Louis, Mo. 
G. V. Murray, U. of Detroit, Detroit, Mich. 
Glen Kulp, Regis College, Denver, Colo. 
Total points: St. Louis U. 13; Xavier U. 13; Rockhurst 
13; Loyola 8; Regis 6; Detroit 2. 
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Aeneid: see My Seven Best Books on Virgil’s Aeneid. 

Aeneid, A Proper Ingredient in High ‘School Curricula, The?, 
Henry W. Prescott, 35. 

Aeneid a Suitable High-School Text, Is the?, Sister Mary Paschal, 
34. 

Ancilla Quid Optes, Quid Precetur, (P), A. F. Geyser, S. J. 27. 

Aristotle and the Court, Edgar R. Smothers, 8. J. 27. 

Blue-Blooded Black Magic, Catherine Bradshaw. 58. 
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Our Creed, Marbury B. Ogle. 53. 
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Reading Latin Vocally: see Taking It As It Comes. 

Res Nostra Agitur, Diviqht Nelson Robinson. 14. 

St. Jerome’s Vulgate, William J. McGarry, S. J. 17. 

Shade and Coolness in Virgil’s Pastorals, Arnold Benedetto, S.J. 
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Virgil Too Difficult, Is?, Norman W. DeWitt. 43. 

Why Not Cesar?, Sister M. Paschal, 0. P. 15. 

Xenophon’s “Ten Thousand” at Marquette University High School, 
T. A. Finnegan, 21. 
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The concrete subject which is best suited for training 
the abstract and formal powers of mind is language. By 
the analysis of language, you introduce the young intel- 
lect to the unconscious analysis of its own thinking in 
its whole range—S. S. Laurie 
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